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consideration, a negro boy called "Gift" to "Judith the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Joseph Carter." He may have been her god-father 
which was his reason for so valuable a present. Besides this 
daughter, Joseph Carter, in his will dated Jan. 12, 1764, proved 
Aug. 19, 1765, mentions four sons: 40. Judith; 41. Jeremiah, 
to whom he gave 400 acres in Stafford to which he removed; 
42. Joseph, died in 1771, to whom he gave the rest of his land 
in Stafford ; 43. George, died in 1791 at a very advanced age ; 
44. Henry. He left land in Lancaster to Joseph, George and 
Henry. Gave son Joseph his chariot and three horses, his 
watch and gold rings. Mentions son Joseph's daughter Anne 
Pines Carter. Son, Joseph Carter and nephew Dale Carter 
executors. 

Of 7. Elizabeth 2 Carter, and 9. Katharine 2 Carter, 
daughters of Capt. Thomas 1 Carter I have no record other 
than that one of them married William George of Lancaster 
between 1694 and 1700; and he died in 1710 leaving to his 
wife (unnamed in the will) all his property to bring up his 
children, also not named. I could find no settlement of the 
estate where they were named. The inventory of his personal 
estate amounted to £106. and included a large and excellent 
assortment of household goods. This Wm. George was prob- 
ably an ancestor of the Methodist Bishop George of Lan- 
caster. 

(To Be Continued) 



SHERIDAN'S RAIDERS. 

"Why does the stately muse of History, that delights in describing 
the valor of heroes and the grandeur of conquest, leave out these 
scenes, so brutal, mean and degrading?" — William Makepeace Thackeray 
in Henry Esmond. 

The following letter gives a graphic account of the experi- 
ences of a Southern lady in Goochland County, Virginia, dur- 
ing a raid of Sheridan's troopers in the closing months of the 
war. The writer, Mrs. Harrison, now a resident of Williams- 
burg, is the widow of Col. Randolph Harrison, deceased, late 
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of "Elk Hill," Goochland County. Mrs. Henderson, her aunt, 
to whom the letter was addressed, was a refugee from Wil- 
liamsburg, which was exposed to the enemy. Her husband 
had resigned from the United States navy and joined the Con- 
federate army. At the time this letter was written Mrs. 
Henderson was on a visit to him in Richmond, where he was 
situated. Goochland County lies west of Richmond on the 
north side of James River. Cumberland County lies on the 
south side opposite. 

The Federal armies at this time were possessed of a far dif- 
ferent spirit from what they exhibited when commanded by 
such men as Winfield Scott and George B. McClellan, who paid 
due respect to the laws of war. With provisions and supplies un- 
limited, the soldiers plundered and destroyed, as if the armies 
of the Union were in direst need, for the experience of the 
people in Goochland was the experience of the people in every 
part of the State visited by them. This letter is also valuable 
for the side lights it throws on the loyalty of so many of the 
negroes and the confidence of the mass of the Southern people 
in ultimate success. 

(To Mrs. James L. Henderson.) 

Elk Hill, Saturday, March n, 1865. 

My dear Aunt — I have no idea how or when this can be 
sent, but feel an irresistible desire to commence a letter to 
you today. Have no words to express all we have passed 
through, but shall try to give you a minute account of what 
has happened, tho' I can scarcely collect my scattered senses, 
or steady my shattered nerves sufficiently to do so coherently. 
I must at once allay your fears by saying we have in a meas- 
ure recovered from the abject terror caused by the first ap- 
pearance of our visitors but must admit we are completely 
demoralized, and bewildered by the present condition of our 
surroundings. We have no idea of the extent of this affair, 
and do not allow ourselves to dwell on the possibility of being 
separated from our army and all our dear ones. To begin 
my story, last Saturday night our household and Cousin 
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George Harrison were in the parlor, which at that hour was 
a picture of comfort — a bright hickory fire blazing on the 
hearth, Lelia Saunders sitting at the piano, Sister at the harp, 
and Cousin George playing an accompaniment on his flute, 
when the door opened and Cousin Henry Harrison, with his 
little son Carter, walked in. He told us he had fled from his 
home near Staunton, and thought it possible we too might have 
a visit from Sheridan's raiders. So we began to talk of and 
prepare for it. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday however passed 
quietly, and we hoped the danger had been averted. But on 
Wednesday we saw a succession of fires up the valley, each 
one that appeared seeming nearer than the last. That night 
we heard the enemy were encamped near Columbia. All the 
silver except what was in actual use had been buried in the 
woods three miles from the house, and early Thursday morn- 
ing Mr. Wills and Mr. Ford (Brother Julien's manager and 
ours) with all the men, horses and mules had crossed the two 
rivers, securing the boats on the opposite sides, and gone over 
into Cumberland. Mr. F. had in a belt around his waist all 
our watches and jewelry. About nine o'clock as we were 
sitting at the breakfast table, John Wills rushed in and said, 
"The Yankees are coming down the canal bank. I have only 
time to warn you, and say Goodbye." We gathered up the 
spoons and forks that were on the table and gave them to 
Aunt Betsy Green, who put them in her pocket saying any 
man who tried to take them from her would have a hard time. 
John W. had scarcely gone when two men dashed through 
the yard, soon followed by others. We were all out there and 
thought they were our own men until they stopped at the 
kitchen and fired on our pickets on the opposite hill. They 
then rode off after ordering dinner, saying they would be 
back in a few hours. During the day we saw numbers of 
them passing to and fro in the most independent way. About 
two o'clock a long line came up the tow-path with a great 
many negroes and horses. Our servants in the yard began 
to scream and wring their hands, saying, "All our people are 
taken." But they proved to be those of our neighbors, Mr. 
Hobson and Mrs. Pemberton. They soon rode up, devoured 
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everything they found in the kitchen, then came to the house. 
The whole family had assembled in my chamber. My heart 
sank as I heard them come to the door. I opened it and said 
to the man standing there, I hope you will not come in this 
room and frighten my children. He shook his fist in my face 
and said, "You've got to come down and open all these doors 
or we'll bust them open." My blood boiled, but I tried to 
reply as calmly as possible that I could not go down, but would 
give him the keys. Before he reached the foot of the steps, 
however, his comrades had broken every lock and kicked the 
doors open. After tarrying for an hour or two they went off 
carrying hams, flour, sugar, &c, tied up in pillow cases, the 
girl's skirts, and anything they could pick up. About sunset 
we saw six men riding down the stable hill. We were very 
nervous of course, but when they rode up to the door, to our 
indescribable delight we recognized Dick Selden and other 
friends. They had been sent up as scouts. Spent the night 
and breakfasted with us. While at the table we saw the 
Yankees approaching and of course our guests had to leave 
as quickly as possible. It does seem such an unnatural state 
of affairs for the gentlemen to have to fly at the approach of 
danger, and leave us in the hands of the enemy. But we never 
spend a comfortable moment until we know they are safely 
off. A part of the long blue line passed and followed the road 
to George's tavern, the rest came directly to the house — did 
not come upstairs but contented themselves with taking every- 
thing they could carry from Grandpapa's room and Maria's — 
followed Grandpapa into the parlor, took his sleeve buttons. 
watch and the chain made of Madeline's hair which he valued 
so highly. One of this party was an Irishman. He came in 
the hall with a large bundle of clothes, from Uncle Harry's 
chest, I think. Sister, who is as brave as possible, remon- 
strated with him and when he said, "Oh! we are going to 
make good Union people of you this trip," she replied, "That 
is the way to make patriots of us, not Union people." He 
continued talking, and finally said something very impertinent, 
when a man that the others called Billy Smith stepped up and 
said, "Come, sir, you may steal what you please, but you 
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shan't insult the ladies." They then cursed each other, and 
actually fought, drew pistols, and we were afraid one or the 
other would be killed and we might have to suffer for it. 
They went off finally. In about an hour another large party 
rode up. The officer in command was polite, asked for some 
provisions but did not allow the men to enter the house. I 
met him in the hall. He said he was very unwell and would 
like to have a little brandy. I told him I had only a small 
bottle of French brandy for my little baby who was very ill. 
He said of course he could not think of taking that, bowed 
and went off. In an hour or two back came our scouts. Of 
course in a few moments they were seen and another large 
party of Yankees came dashing down the canal bank, and 
came so near capturing them, we were in a state of terror 
until the pursuers returned. They took all the hams left in 
the smoke house, killed turkeys, ducks and chickens, broke 
the beehives and filled every vessel they could find with honey. 
The commanding officer was strikingly handsome, but not 
gentlemanly, a dashing wicked looking man. As he was going 
off he said, "Please present my compliments to those rebel 
friends of yours, and tell them they gave me a good race." 
We never spoke to them if we could avoid it, but Sister and 
I would stand at the head of the stairs and try to keep them 
back by asking them not to come up and frighten the children, 
who, by the way, I think were thoroughly enjoying the whole 
proceeding, would clap their hands at sight of the beautiful 
horses, and bright uniforms. Yesterday there was terrible 
destruction. Everything left in the smoke house and store 
rooms taken. There were numberless horrible parties. One 
officer wearing the uniform of a colonel was the most disgust- 
ing creature I ever saw. Excuse the language from the lips 
of gentle woman ! He did not allow the men to come in, but 
searched the house himself in the most eager way. Said to 
me, "Where is your brandy?" I replied, I have none, had it 
all destroyed when I heard your men were coming, and a thou- 
sand times since have I thanked God that I did. He said, "I 
don't believe you, I know you have it hidden somewhere. Tell 
me where it is. If I find it I will not leave much of that or 
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anything else on this place." He came up stairs, Sister and I 
following, searched every trunk and chest in the hall, read 
some of Mary Harrison's letters, and took her thimble, went 
into my room, opened every wardrobe and bureau drawer, 
said he had strict orders to search every part of the house 
for arms and rebels. Finally when he opened my top drawer 
and took out a small pin box, I could not resist the temptation 
of saying, Which do you expect to find in that, arms or 
rebels? He turned and said in the most sardonic way, "If 
you are so anxious to know what I am searching for, I'll in- 
form you — gold, silver, jewelry, anything that is of the slight- 
est value." He was rewarded for his trouble by finding my 
salt spoons which had been forgotten when the silver was 
sent off. Of course he took them. I will describe the condi- 
tion of the house in the words of the last officer who rode up 
yesterday. After walking through all the rooms he mounted 
his horse and said, "Come, boys, this house has been thor- 
oughly sacked." and said to me, "Madam, you have been 
shamefully treated, but there are some men mean enough to 
do anything," in which sentiment I most heartily concurred. 
The dining room is a complete wreck. Window panes kicked 
out, clock broken, carpet ruined. They emptied a barrel of 
flour on it, then poured five gallons of sorghum and a demi- 
john of linseed oil over that. Every article in Maria's room 
is broken, even the shovel and tongs. Grandpapa fared worse 
than any of us — his overcoat, underclothes, razors, brush and 
comb and even his tooth brush taken. He misses his watch so. 
It would make Alex wretched if he could look into his chest, 
which a few days before was so beautifully and carefully 
packed, every article in exactly the right spot, and his collars 
and socks looking like squads of well drilled soldiers. Now he 
would find two tumbled collars and a cap cover. Annie 
Walke would not sleep for a week if she could see the con- 
dition her trunk is in — jewelry boxes sifted and the few clothes 
that are left, covered with gunpowder. The pantry is empty, 
every pitcher, bowl, decanter and even wine glasses taken. 
Nothing left in either store room except a few bars of soap. 
Strange to say there was very little damage done in the parlor. 
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Only a few small articles destroyed. The mirror, pictures, 
harp, and piano are uninjured tho' they were frequently tam- 
pered with by very ungentle hands. I thought of you as I 
saw your poor headless hens floundering in the yard. Dick 
and Harry, the roosters, shared the same fate, but old Tom 
the red rooster, made battle and was victorious. He gave the 
Yankee who was trying to kill him a bad wound, tore his hand 
with his spur. The man threw him off, exclaiming he was a 
"d — secesh." That old fellow shall be petted and treated as 
a hero the rest of his life. The only creature in Goochland 
County that resisted Sheridan's raiders. A special Providence 
seemed to watch over your property. For a long time your 
room was not opened and your trunk, which we had put in 
the upstairs hall, was untouched tho' every trunk and chest 
was searched fifteen times. I suppose your Roman Catholic 
friends would imagine it was protected by the cross in it 
blessed by the Pope. But I rather think the name on the end, 
J. L. Henderson, U. S. Navy, was the charm. We have not 
heard from any of the neighbors except dear Sister Lavinia, 
who fared just as we did, and is so ill we fear the effects. 
Aunt Phebe (Brother Julien's old dairy maid) said to me this 
morning, "Miss Lissie I think them Yankees is the outrage- 
ousest white folks I ever come across. They stole all my 
pitchers and buckets, and stole three good pair of shoes. I 
went to the head commander and told him he must send my 
shoes back if he had to search through his whole army to find 
them. He promised he would, but la! honey, I don't much 
think I shall ever see my shoes again" ; They treated the ser- 
vants as badly as they did us. Poor Uncle Ceasar was too 
sick to go with the other men, and they took the shoes and 
socks from his feet. I don't believe there is a pitcher, bucket 
or cup left on the place. The beautiful set of knives Sister 
gave me at Christmas were all taken. March 12th. We have 
just heard the raiders have certainly gone down toward Rich- 
mond. Will they attack it from this side? If it should be 
given up, which may God in His mercy forbid, and we left 
in the enemy's lines, what will become of us ? How much may 
happen before we meet again! I have many things to tell 
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you which I am afraid to trust to paper. Of course we feel 
more intensely patriotic than ever, and never for an instant 
doubt that we will eventually be successful. And if our loved 
ones are spared in the coming contest and our country deliv- 
ered from our oppressors, how few regrets will be wasted 
on all that is lost ! How I wish our gallant soldiers could have 
had the provisions those barbarians destroyed! After taking 
all they could carry, they made a bonfire of the rest. 

Tuesday, March 14th. 
I have had no opportunity to send this and tho' it is already 
unconscionably long I must add a little. Richard Boiling has 
just ridden up and says he will take it to Richmond this even- 
ing. Sunday was spent quietly and comfortably. About twi- 
light were congratulating ourselves on the certain departure 
of our tormentors and the hope of a night's rest, when Sarah 
came in exclaiming "Miss Lissie here they come again, mil- 
lions upon millions of them" ! And looking from the windows 
we saw a larger body of men than we had ever seen together 
before, riding from the woods gate. You can imagine our 
dismay, for we supposed they would encamp on the place and 
spend the night. An officer rode up, and after asking some 
questions, about the gentlemen of the house, said in the most 
polite way, "Could I get some forage here for my horses"? 
My heart bounded with hope. I said, who are you? He re- 
plied, "We belong to the 4th Virginia Regiment, Wickham's 
Brigade." "Oh, yes," we all exclaimed, "You can get here 
everything that is left on the place." And the whole family 
rushed frantically into the yard to welcome them. Our own 
glorious soldiers in their rusty uniforms were to me the most 
beautiful sight I ever beheld, and it was so refreshing to be 
asked for things instead of being ordered to get them. Last 
week we had twenty barrels of flour ready to send to the 
army by the first boat. Just before Mr. Ford left he had 
them put under the barn floor and the servants have brought 
me a good many hams that they secured and hid after the 
smoke house was broken open. So we can now entertain 
our own men who happen to drop in. Richard tells us that 
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the neighbors all suffered as we did. Mr. John Hobson's 
horses and mules were taken but nothing else. Kitty suc- 
ceeded in getting her bacon and valuables across the river. 
Mrs. Allan at the "Byrd," lost as we did. So did Mr. Gait, 
and his corn beside. We hear the acqueduct is broken, and 
several mills burnt. Mr. Fitzhugh's silver was taken. The raid- 
ers did not cross James River, so "AmpthiH" and "Elkhorn" 
are safe. Mr. Ford came home last night, left the servants 
and horses with Mr. Wills at Belmeade. Says they came 
very near being captured at Cedar Point, but all behaved beau- 
tifully and he intends to reward them handsomely as soon as 
they get home. One of the Yankees said to me, "Madam, 
you have the most faithful servants I have ever seen," and 
they have certainly proved so. Just before Mr. Ford left he 
told me that he thought Robert Johnston was preparing to 
desert to the enemy, said he positively refused to leave the 
place, but I told him I had perfect confidence in him. In a 
little while Bob came to me and said, "Miss Lissie, Marse 
Randolph's last words to me were, 'Bob, take care of my 
wife and children,' and it would be a strange way to take 
care of you to go off and leave you with no one to cut wood 
and do things the women could not attend to." What we 
should have done without him I don't know. Aunt Caroline 
had nearly a whole piece of linen tied around her waist. 
Fanny Cephas a good many yards of grey flannel, Aunt Betsy 
was too funny. One of the sojdiers said to her, "Old woman, 
I believe you know where that silver is. If you don't tell me 
I'll cut your head off." She replied, "Well you wont' find it 
that way, for I certainly haven't swallowed it" ! Fanny Crump 
showed real genius in devising ways to conceal articles. When 
she found they were tearing sheets and table cloths to tie up 
flour, sugar, &c, she went to the linen press, gathered all she 
could carry and plunged them in a tub of soapsuds. I gave 
her a demijohn of brandy, told her to break it and not leave 
a drop for the soldiers. This morning she told me she had 
sealed it up and sunk it in the cistern. The cattle and sheep 
were driven off in the woods and never discovered. Your 
silver is safe, so is mine, all buried. And the soldier boys' best 
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clothes which were hidden in the box bushes in the garden. 
Randolph's chest tho' was rifled. One of the men rode off 
dressed in a full suit of his uniform, with his hat, sword and 
spurs. Poor fellow! I cannot bear to think of his anguish 
if he sees an account of this raid in the northern papers be- 
fore I can send him a letter by flag of truce. We hear alarm- 
ing rumors of Richmond being evacuated, but do not for an in- 
stant credit them. Of course we know we must succeed 
eventually, and feel sure it will not be long before the whole 
of our noble State will be reclaimed. We will pray without 
ceasing, and remembering that "the Judge of right and wrong 
sits in Heaven," try to abide patiently and without murmuring 
His decision. The last mail that reached us brought a letter 
from Brother in which he says our boys are all well and cheer- 
ful. Adds "We are having rather a hard time as regards 
rations, but the idea of defeat is a thought that never enters 
the brains of your soldier boys — so keep up your spirits." I 
will write by every opportunity, and hope in some way to 
hear from you. May God bless, protect and deliver us, and 
our loved ones. 

Your devoted niece, 

E. W. Harrison. 

P. S. We are living in remarkable style, learning to man- 
age dexterously without knives, forks or spoons — have buried 
those that Aunt Betsy had charge of. You will be surprised 
at our various accomplishments when you see us again ! 



CLOPTON FAMILY. 

By reference to Vol. XL, pages 67 and 70, it is seen that 
1. William 1 Clopton, of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent, the 
immigrant, had a son numbered 4. Robert 2 Clopton in the 
pedigree. 

4. Robert 2 Clopton, by his second wife Mary, believed 
by tradition and the family name, to have been daughter of 
Robert Wentworth, of New Kent, had two sons numbered 
in the pedigree 11. William, 3 born Nov. 11, 1725, and 12. 
Robert, 3 born July 28, 1728. 



